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AMERICAN LITERATURE, XXX:4, January 1959. 


386. Hollis, C. Carroll. “Whitman and William Swinton: A Co-oper- 
ative Friendship,” pp. 425-449. From around 1855 until the end of the 
Civil War, Whitman had a close and mutually profitable friendship with 
William Swinton, whose older brother John was also Whitman's long-time 
friend. William Swinton, teacher, writer, and journalist, helped Whitman 
by translating French, reviewing Leaves of Grass, and stimulating Whit- 
man’s interest in and knowledge of language. Whitman, on the other 
hand, helped Swinton by supplying (without credit) most of the material 
for Swinton’s successful 1859 book, Rambles Among Words. The ma- 
terial Whitman contributed was the result of his intensive study of langu- 
age in the 1850’s, a study that was to have fruition in Leaves of Grass. 


387. Gates, W. B. “Shakespearean Elements in Irving’s Sketch Book,” 
p. 450-458. The Sketch Book, more than any other of Irving’s works, 
reflects his fondness for Shakespeare. Not only did Irving quote frequent- 
ly, he was also affected, perhaps unconsciously, in his phraseology and 
an manner. Further, certain Shakespearean ideas, such as the contrast 
een inner feeling and outward expression in Hamlet and Hamlet's 
comments upon fame and ambition are echoed in The Sketch Book. Final- 
ly, Irving uses plot elements from The Winter's Tale in ‘“The Pride of the 
Village’ and from Romeo and Juliet in “The Spectre Bridegroom.” 


388. Leibowitz, Herbert A. “Hawthorne and Spenser: Two Sources,” pp. 
459-466. Close textual analysis reveals significant parallels between 
“Young Goodman Brown” and Book I of The Faerie Queene and between 
“Rappaccini’s Daughter” and Book II. Goodman Brown is like the Red- 
cross Knight in his spiritual quest, and like Redcross he learns the nature 
of evil only through temptation and suffering. Further similarity exists 
in the symbolic use of the forest, in the personalities and situations of the 
characters, and in some of the descriptions. In their view of man’s fate, 
however, Hawthorne and Spenser since Spenser offers promise of 
grace while Hawthorne leaves his hero in a spiritual no-man’s land. In 
“Rappaccini’s Daughter,” Hawthorne borrows from Spenser's description 
of the Bower of Bliss in his creation of the moral and physical atmosphere 
of the garden. 


389. Baender, Paul. “Mark Twain and the Byron Scandal,” pp. 467-485. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe’s publication in the September 1869 Atlantic 
Monthly of the charge that Lord Byron had fathered his half-sister’s child 
aroused great Bo response, much of it to the effect that Mrs. Stowe 
had committed libel. Among the newspaper comments were six unsigned 
editorials in the Buffalo Express which the author believes were the work 
of Mark Twain. (The editorials are reprinted in the article.) The circum- 
stantial and stylistic evidence seems to show conclusively that Twain wrote 
the editorials. Furthermore, the editorialist’s attitude, especially his hos- 
tility to sentimentality, his flashes of humor, his combination of serious- 
ness and lack of concern about the moral issues of the Byron scandal—all 
seem characteristic of Twain. 
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390. Zoeller, Robert H. ‘Faulkner's Prose Style in Absalam, Absalom!” 
Pp. 486-502. Faulkner’s supposed obscurantism in Absalam, Absalom! is 
an important and deliberate part of his artistic method. The novelist’s use 
of “‘syntactical ambiguity’ demands the reader's full attention and reflects 
Faulkner's conception of life as a continuum. Other devices, “time alter- 
nation,” ‘‘delayed modification,” ‘‘suspension and enclosure,” and ‘‘dra- 
matic periodicity” all make the reader share in Faulkner’s presentation of 
experience as a simultaneous, indivisible ‘‘now.” Faulkner's philosophical 
conviction that life is a continuum which cannot be categorized without 
loss of truth bears directly both we the novel’s prose and theme, the 
pervasiveness and results of moral evil. In short, much of Faulkner's 
meaning in Absalam, Absalom! depends directly upon its style. 


391. Browne, Ray B. “American Poets in the Nineteenth-Century ‘Popu- 
lar’ Songbooks,” pp. 503-522. Based upon his examination of 1600 19th- 
century songbooks, the author lists 153 works by 31 American major and 
minor poets which appeared 313 times in 159 of these books. The titles 


of the 159 songbooks are also listed. 


392. Duffy, Charles. “Material Relating to R. W. Emerson in the Grimm 
Nachlass,” pp. 523-528. This note reprints three letters by Ellen Emerson 
to Frau Herman Grimm. The letters contain descriptions of Emerson in 
old age and frequent references to his health. 


393. Rosenberry, Edward H. ‘‘Queequeg’s Coffin-Canoe: Made in 
Typee,” pp. 529-530. An article in American Literature for November 


1957 asserted that the source for Queequeg’s coffin-canoe was to be found 
in Wilke’s Narrative of The U.S. Exploring Expedition (1845). The 
nary author claims that a more likely source appears in Melville's own 
Typee, chapter XXIV. 


394. Lowe, Robert Liddell. “A Further Note on Arnold in America,” 
pp. 530-533. The author answers comments on his article regarding Mat- 
thew Arnold’s 1883-84 American lecture tour. He offers further evidence 
to support his original view that Arnold lectured to raise money to pay 


his son’s gambling debts. 


395. Rosenbaum, S. P. “Two Henry James Letters on The American and 
Watch and Ward,” pp. 533-537. Two letters written in 1877 by James to 
his publisher Ongod (and — here) reveal that even early in his 
career James was scrupulous about revision. 

— Sheldon Grebstein 


BULLETIN OF THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY, LXII: 12, 
December 1958. 

396. Penney, Clara L., ed. “Washington Irving in Spain: Unpublished 

Letters Chiefly to Mrs. Henry O’Shea, 1844-1854,” (Part I) pp. 615-631. 

This is the first publication of letters arising out of Irving’s last tour of 

duty in Spain, a i he returned, after an absence of fourteen years, as 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the Court of Madrid. 


— 
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The principal correspondent is Mrs. Sabina O’Shea, wife of the banker 
Henry O’Shea, who supplied him during his lonely last year in Madrid 
with “the daughterly homage so necessary in healing the pricks of his 
daily life.” The letters, which are in the Library of the Hispanic Society 
of America, contain mainly social gossip and light literary chat, but there 
is some hint of crucial diplomatic problems such as the Oregon Question. 
The editor identifies the personages whose names crop up. (To be con- 


tinued. ) 
— Robert A. Colby 


CEA CRITIC, XXI: 1, January 1959. 


397. Aquinas, Sister Thomas. “Summary of Remarks on Paradise Lost,” 
pp- 6-7. To teach Paradise Lost effectively in a limited time, the instructor 
should (1) present it in the context of Milton’s literary career and his 
desire to create a Christian Utopia; (2) concentrate first on Book IX, fol- 
lowed with selections from the beginning of Book I and the end of Book 
XII, the council scenes in Books II and III, the description of Eden in 
Book IV, and the sorrow of Adam and Eve in Book X; (3) point out to 
the students the quality of Milton’s poetic technique and guide them to 


choice passages. 
— Sheldon Grebstein 


THE CENTENNIAL REVIEW, III: 1, Winter 1959. 


398. Joyaux, Georges J. “The French-Language North African Liter- 
ature,’ pp. 35-50. The North African writers play a vital ett in the 
contemporary French literary scene. Their work has been influenced by 
and shows strong similarities to American literature. Like many Ameri- 
cans, the North African writers came to literature after varied work ex- 
arg Like the American, action and energy are two characteristics of 

orth African writing. Many North African novels borrow techniques 
from such Americans as Faulkner, Dos Passos, Caldwell, Steinbeck, and 
Hemingway. However, despite a good deal of American influence, North 
African writing has its own vitality and character, literary, social, and 


philosophic. 
— Sheldon Grebstein 


CLA JOURNAL, II: 2, December 1958. 


399. Hill, Archibald A. ‘‘Linguistics and the College Teacher of Langu- 
age, Literature or Composition,” pp. 75-86. Though modern linguists are 
divided about such matters as the number of stresses found in English 
ations they are agreed on a number of basic principles: that 

guage is speech and sound; that sounds are arranged in contrasting and 
non-contrasting groups; that language is a hierarchy; that ary oy have 
characteristic stress, pitch, and pause patterns; that voice and body move- 
ments are related to language. An understanding of these principles can 
be ‘‘an indispensable tool to the teacher of composition.” 


400. Barksdale, Richard K. “Arnold and Tennyson on Etna,” p . 87-103. 
The “chilling negations” of Matthew Arnold’s debate with life may be 


= 
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compared with the “affirmative results” of Tennyson’s “moral struggle.” 
Arnold finds in Empedocles’s moral quandary “no synthesis to be made 
between his rational conclusions and his spiritual wants.” In Empedocles’s 
death Arnold sees not a “larger hope” but a spiritual balance. ‘‘Empe- 
docles, the rational alter ego of Arnold, plunges into the crater. For the 
poetic alter ego, however, there is no death.” ‘The poet, Matthew Ar- 
nold, is with certainty born, and the dialogue of his mind with itself is 
ended.” Tennyson’s In Memoriam attempts successfully a “far more 
massive undertaking and analysis” with a much more affirmative result. 
Most importantly, Tennyson answered affirmatively the question of the 
scientific-religious ethical dilemma of his age. Though their basic attitudes 
and conclusions varied widely, Matthew Arnold’s battle with his ‘rational 
alter ego” and Tennyson’s battle with the “rational materialism of his 
day” were “fought on common ground against a common enemy.” 


401. Farrison, Edward B. “Brown's First Drama,” pp. 104-110. Between 
1843 and 1856 William Wells Brown, an active anti-slavery agent, attacked 
slavery with direct argument, autobiography, songs, prose fiction, and 
historical writing. In 1856 he wrote an anti-slavery play Experience, Or 
How to Give a Northern Man Backbone, which was probably never of 
lished, although it was presented repeatedly as a “dramatic reading.” This 
article outlines the history of the play’s public readings. 


402. Long, Richard A. “The New Esthetics and the Teacher of Liter- 
ature,” pp. 128-133. The “exponent” of the “New Esthetics” is Suzanne 
K. Langer, the “scriptures” are her Philosophy in a New Key and Feeling 
and Form. “Among the percursors of the movement are Alfred North 
Whitehead and Ernest Cassirer.” The aim of the New Esthetics is to ex- 
plore the esthetic qualities of works of art with only “incidental reference 
to the cultural.” Traditional literary study has stressed the cultural and 
ignored the esthetic, treating the “presentational” language of literature 
as if it were the “discursive” language of communications. This approach 
has led to confused judgment and a neglect of considering the varying 
“modes” of narrative, lyric, and drama: for narrative, the “mode of 
history”; for lyric, the ‘mode of thought”; for drama, the “‘miode of the 
eventual.” The teacher who approaches literature through the New 
Esthetics balances ‘the frequent heavy emphasis placed on the cultural 
aspect of literary works, to the detriment of the esthetic aspect which is 
the source of vital feeling.” 

— Nelson A. Ault 


THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL, LIV: 2, November 1958. 


403. Humphries, Rolfe. ‘Latin and English Verse: Some Practical Con- 
siderations,” pp. 63-69. Difficulties of converting quantitative to accentual 
meters are greatly exaggerated, Latin verse having more accent and English 
more quantity (here scientific study is needed) than ig age Latin 
versification encourages ‘‘much greater variety among the feet” than our 
expectations allow. Translation should provide familiar sound but pre- 
serve some hint of the “foreign accent.” English unavoidably requires 
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more words, and many Latin grammatical effects remain untranslatable. 
English ?— has more vowels but a higher proportion of consonants 
to vowels. Many dull catalogs of proper names as well as solecisms, an- 
achronisms, improprieties, neologisms, and archaisms might better remain 
unrendered. The translator should strive to appease neither the unimagina- 
tive scholar nor the vulgar popularizer, but the living spirit of his author. 


, LIV: 4, January 1959. 


404. Gummere, Richard M. “Church, State and Classics: The Cotton- 
Williams Debate,” pp. 175-183. Gummere studies in detail employment 
of the classics by the “finished classicists,” John Cotton and Roger Wil- 
liams, in their pamphlet war over separation of church and state. Both 
effectively used allusion and quotation, though Cotton avoided overuse, 
tending to identify things Roman with papistry and disliking democratic 
Athens as an example for colonists. Williams, “equally earnest in religious 
matters, combined with his mystic symbolism a wide sweep of classical 
illustrations, going far afield in linguistics, law and diplomacy.’ This 
contrast illustrates ‘the progress of the classical heritage from a necessary 
academic attainment to an effective instrument in broadening the Colonial 


Mind.” 
— John O. Waller 


COLLEGE ENGLISH, XX: 4, January 1959. 


405. Lauter, Paul. “Belinda’s Date,” pp. 164-166. Though the details of 
courtship have changed, the immediate function of “dating” today is the 
same as in Pope’s Hampton Court—to gain status. Belinda’s aim was 
“enhanced self-esteem.” In order to gain status, she had to keep a careful 
middle course between “yielding and rigidity.” Teaching The Rape of 
the Lock to young students may be made more pofitable by appealing to 
their own rience in this regard. Thus may the sophisticated 18th 
century opened to them. 


406. Bonham, Sister M. Hilda, IHM. ‘“Hawthorne’s Symbols Sotto Voce,” 
pp. 184-186. Basic to Hawthorne’s being were his whispering (as opposed 
to shouting) symbols that achieve their ends without necessarily making 
the reader aware of their secondary function. Among these symbols Hes- 
ter’s needlework again and again serves to show her independence, but in 
her own rude clothing it suggests the suppression of her spirit. Her work 
showed her more than a seamstress—she was an artist capable of adapting 
her talents to the adornment of all, though denied by society the making 
of bridal garments. 


407. Perrine, Laurence. “Defining ‘Poetry,’” pp. 192-193. Mr. Hynes 
has —— (in “Poetry, Poetic, Poem,” CE, March 1958) that critics 
be freed from asking the question, “What is poetry?” in order that their 
energies might be used in asking, “Is this a good poem?” His desire to 
use Poetry as a descriptive rather than a normative term is laudable. How- 
ever, the problem is that words do not always acquire meaning through 


|_| 
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logical processes—e.g., the meaning of poetry which Mr. Hynes proposes 
for critics is the one used almost wholly by uneducated people. 


408. Madden, William A. ‘‘ ‘Some Philosophical Aspects of The Knight's 
Tale’: A Reply,” pp. 193-194. Professor Ruggiers (CE, Apr. 1958), in 
his basic assumption, denies the dramatic quality of the Tale, for it is the 
Knight and not Chaucer who asserts the philosophical view therein. The 
subsidiary arguments are also misleading. 


, 5, February 1959. 


409. Southworth, James G. “The Poetry of Elizabeth Bishop,” pp. 213- 
217. Elizabeth Bishop’s poetry is objective—except for a few poems where 
she passionately lowers her guard. Four groups of her poems may be 
observed: those like “Large Bad Picture” which are purely descriptive; 
those like “At the Fishhouses’”” which add an imaginative leap to the 
description; the vignettes (“‘Cootchie”), different only in emphasis; and 
the subjective poems, which make us sometimes better readers of her 
others. Her range is narrow, but her thought, imagination, and crafts- 
manship are significant. 


410. Kroeger, F. P. “The Dialogue in ‘A Clean, Well-Lighted Place,’ ”’ 
pp. 240-241. Hemingway’s story has since its first printing offered a 
problem: who is intended as speaker of various lines? As printed, first 
the young waiter and later the old waiter knows of the old man’s attempt- 
ed suicide. The meaning of the story requires that the old waiter be the 
one who starts the dialogue. 


411. Colburn, William E. “Confusion in ‘A Clean, Well-Lighted Place,’ ”’ 
pp. 241-242. The confusion in the dialogue is difficult to resolve. Hem- 
ingway intends that the old waiter should doubt that money and a wife are 
enough in life and the young one should be completely materialistic. 


412. Knieger, Bernard M. ‘Humpty Dumpty and Symbolism,” pp. 244- 
245. “Humpty Dumpty” offers an opportunity to discover with a class 
the relationships of sound, dramatic situation, humor, ethical content, 
and symbolism. It is a fantasy in which folk wisdom is used to show the 
futility of trying to undo certain actions. By implication it is a religious 
poem: men have by nature certain limitations beyond which they cannot 


go. 


413. Donagan, Alan, and Martin Steinmann, Jr. “Art and Counterfeit 
Art,” pp. 252-254. Wayne Burns’s “The Genuine and Counterfeit: A 
Study in Victorian and Modern Fiction” (CE, Dec. 1956), — a 
thesis, though supportable, which has not been supported and clarified 
because it does not answer these questions: Is the thesis empirical and 
factual? How can one tell by examining a novel itself whether the vision 
it expresses is genuine or unique? What is meant by “vision” and “sym- 
bolic illumination” ? Is Burns’s contrast of vision with technique justified ? 

— Maynard Fox 
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THE COLORADO QUARTERLY, VII: 3, Winter 1959. 


414. Kaplan, Charles. ‘True Witness: Katherine Anne Porter,’ pp. 
319-327. “Katherine Anne Porter . . . represents a classic case of the 
author overlooked by the majority in her own generation.” Though Miss 
Porter's literary output is small, “bulk is not a very valid criterion in 
measuring literary merit.” A study of the stories gathered in The Old 
Order shows Miss Porter’s concern for “the nature and value of tradi- 
tion.” Through an autobiographical character, Miranda, one sees Miss 
Portet’s attempts to understand the present by understanding the past. 
“And, fortunately, this continuing examination has resulted in a moving 
and masterful cluster of first-rate stories which remind us of her lasting 


artistry.” 
— Charles D. Tate, Jr. 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE, X: 4, Fall 1958. 


415. Soellner, Rolf. ‘The Madness of Hercules and the Elizabethans,” 
pp. 309-324. The tradition of the mad Hercules as it evolved from the 
ancients became a composite of Seneca’s Hercules furens and various re- 
lated and independent “‘literary, medical, philosophical, and popular 
ideas.” Hercules’s frenzy came to be cools identified as melancholy, 
epilepsy, prophesy, and ecstacy. The numerous examples of the device of 
p= amd madness in the plays of Heywood, Greene, Marston, and 
Shakespeare reflect the sometimes explicit, sometimes elusive influence of 
the Hercules furens convention. Traces of this convention are discernible 
in Hamlet, Othello, possibly Julius Caesar, and particularly in Anthony 
and Cleopatra; but in Shakespeare’s handling, in contrast to that of his 
contemporary dramatists, the convention “is made subservient to the 
creation of memorable and credible characters” who, despite their human 
flaws, retain a dignity comparable with that of the original Hercules. 


416. Kern, Edith. “The Modern Hero: Phoenix or Ashes?” pp. 325- 
334. Recent critics have unanimously agreed that the hero of the con- 
temporary novel has deteriorated or perhaps vanished altogether; but they 
disagree regarding the reasons for his decline and the time his corruption 
set in. This confusion exists partly because they have mistakenly accepted 
the Renaissance concept of the hero, especially as defined in Corneille’s 
tragedies, as the standard for all heroes. The contemporary novelistic 
hero compared with his predecessor in the 17th century novel has risen 
rather than fallen, as Boileau’s Les Heros de roman makes clear. Another 
reason for the confusion of the critics is their failure to consider the 
“semantic ambiguity inherent in the word ‘hero.’” If we drop the 
Renaissance meaning of “hero” and utilize the insights of Freud, Joseph 
Campbell, and Jung, we can recognize the achievements of modern novel- 
ists in presenting a “Phoenix reborn,” an erring but human hero attempt- 
ing to find the insights and values for which man has been grasping 
throughout his existence. 


417. Stern, Guy. “A German Imitation of Fielding: Musaus’ Grandison 
Der Zweite,” pp. 335-343. In 1762 Johann Karl August von Musaus “in- — 
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troduced a note of sophistication and urbanity into German fiction” by 
publishing his Grandison der Zweite, a satire of Richardson’s Sir Charles 
Grandison. Although Musaus adds some original items, basically the 
novel is a successful amalgam of several literary sources including Don 
Quixote, Joseph Andrews, Jonathan Wild, and Tom Jones. Musaus took 
some details of plot from Joseph Andrews, and the work as a whole re- 
flects the ironic mood of Fielding’s works as Musaus emulates not only 
Fielding’s broad strokes, but also his most subtle touches. 


418. Carsaniga, Giovanni M. “ “The Truth’ in John Ford’s The Broken 
Heart,” pp. 344-348. The Prologue of John Ford’s The Broken Heart 
states that the tragedy is based on “‘a truth.” Critics have posed various 
theories concerning the historical origin claimed by Ford for his tragedy. 
It seems likely that there are at least two historical sources. As Stuart P. 
Sherman noted, the love story could have been drawn on the model of 
Sidney and Stella. The device of the trap chair in which Ithocles is mut- 
dered probably comes from one of Matteo Bandello’s Novelle which in 
turn was based on a murder in Antwerp in 1551 involving exactly the 


kind of chair described by Ford. 


419. Phelps, Leland R. “Moby Dick in Germany,” pp. 349-355. Moby 
Dick was first translated into German in 1927, but this abridged and 
emasculated version received the hostile critical treatment it deserved. 
Finally a satisfactory translation appeared in 1946, and most subsequent 
critics have lauded Melville’s novel as a world masterpiece which speaks 
with particular eloquence to the German spirit. 

— Sam S. Baskett 


THE EXPLICATOR, XVII: 3, December 1958. 


420. Fahey, William A. “Lawrence’s THE WHITE PEACOCK.” Item 
17. The peacock of the title is not a misnomer, but is identified with 
woman—specifically with Lettie. It is pejorative, “for the purity suggest- 
ed by the equivocal adjective is really an avoidance of life.” 


421. Levin, Gerald. ‘“Cummings’ POEM (Love’s function .. .).” Item 
18. “A key idea in Cummings is that the self maintains its individuality 
even as it eternally approaches union with nature through love. (Love's 
function . . .) is illustrative of this key idea. 


422. Collins, Carvel. ‘Faulkner’s THE SOUND AND THE FURY.” 
Item 19. Scott’s Quentin Durward may be the source for the name of 
Quentin Compson. Both were born too late and both valued honor in an 
age which had abandoned it. 


423. Culbert, Taylor. “Eliot's GERONTION, 13-14.” Item 20. Gutters, 
in the phrase “poking the peevish gutter,” may refer to a flickering fire, 
making the sense of the line: “The woman sneezes while stirring the 
flickering fire in the stove preparatory to making tea.” 
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424. Seronsy, Cecil C. “Shakespeare’s KING LEAR, I, i, 159-163.” Item 
21. It is possible to read the “Apollo” ery as a “series of ironic im- 
plications moving rapidly and naturally from the eye, seeing, through the 
commonly recognized attributes of Apollo” (light, wisdom, foresight—- 
which Lear needs but is too blind to call upon). 


425. Orange, Linwood E. “Spenser's THE FAERIE QUEENE, Book 
Four, IX, xxx, 5-9." Item 22. In the pun on “charge,” Spenser meta- 
phorically compares the skirmish to a loan transaction. 


426. Stein, William Bysshe. ‘“Wild’s AN EPITAPH FOR A GODLY 
MAN’S TOMB.” Item 23. If the implications of the Eucharistic imagery 
are fully developed, the meaning of the “will reside chiefly in the 
resolution of the paradox of the ane was necessary to carry out 
the miracle of redemption and resurrection.” “The ‘china dish,’ the frail 
vessel man and Christ gua man, both partake of the food of immortality 
which is an overflowing of the superabundant love of God.” 


427. Falk, Ruth E. ‘Donne's RESURRECTION, IMPERFECT.” Item 
24. “The resurrection of the soul, as represented by Christ, is perfect, but 
the resurrection of man is an unfinished task’’—Desunt caetera—‘‘and will 
remain so until the end of the world.” 


428. Clair, John A. ‘Thomas’ A REFUSAL TO MOURN THE DEATH, 
BY FIRE, OF A CHILD IN LONDON.” Item 25. A detailed analysis 
of the structure and imagery of the poem is offered. The poet's stricture 
is “Do not mourn needlessly the lives of those who have returned to the 
source of all life. ‘After the first death, there is no other.’ ”’ 


, XVII: 4, January 1959. 
429. Fahey, William A. “Joyce’s THE SISTERS.” Item 26. The sisters 


in the story represent Ireland. The paralysis-simony-gnomen association 
is between the sisters, Father Flynn, and Stephen. ‘Father Flynn’s disease 
has a social dimension, for the Irish, failing to perceive the priest's lapse, 
‘absolve the simoniac of his sin.’ Thus Dublin itself can be taken as ‘the 


center of paralysis’... . ” 


430. Jeffrey, Lloyd N. “Blake's THE LITTLE BLACK BOY.” Item 27. 
Satisfactory interpretation of the poem demands a clear distinction be- 
tween its two speakers. The confusion in Blake’s poem “is the confusion 
of his time (and should I add of ours?), expressed with complete deli- 
beration and control and with consummate tragic irony.” 


431. Sellin, Eric. ‘Stevens’ THE GLASS OF WATER.” Item 28. The 
poem gives us, in confusing contrasts and paradoxes, the crux of Stevens's 
cosmos—the conceptual relativity of ‘‘things’” and functions embodied in 
a glass of water. 


432. Emslie, MacDonald. ‘‘Shakespeare’s HENRY VIII, V, ii, 25-31.” — 
Item 29. The possibility that ‘‘above’’ in the passage is the literal truth— 
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Henry being still on the _— stage—'‘prevents the partial identification 
of king with God being felt with any great explicitness. In this detail, 
as elsewhere in the play, awkward historical and religious subjects are 
handled with some delicacy and made acceptable to the contemporary 
audience.” 


433. Labor, Earle. ‘“Faulkner’s THE SOUND AND THE FURY.” Item 
30. The knife scene between Quentin and Caddy, instead of representing 
incest, may imply hysterectomy: “Quentin wants to remove the life source 
itself, thereby eradicating the agent of Caddy’s (and the family’s) ‘sin.’ ” 
“Even in incest there is a kind of positive element which is fatally lack- 
ing in Quentin’s character.” 


434. Munford, Howard. “Frost’s THE SUBVERTED FLOWER.” Item 
31. The poem may be considered as presenting two different points of 
view or angles of vision: the poet’s and the girl’s. Like the flower, the 
boy’s feelings “are a normal part of nature until subverted by a meagre 
and unnatural response. It seems clear that the sympathies of the poet 
lie with the boy.” 

— Robert C. Jones 


FILSON CLUB HISTORY QUARTERLY, XXXII: 1, January 1959. 


435. Roach, Abby Meguire. “Louisville Poets of Early Nineteen-Hun- 
dred,” pp. 26-31. The author, a Louisville poet, presents brief critical 
remarks on Madison Cawein (1865-1914), Cale Young Rice (1872- 
1943), and David Morton (1886-1957), and mentions some dozen other 


poets. 
— Hensley C. Woodbridge 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, CCXVIII: 1305, February 1959. 


436. Mizener, Arthur. ‘The Love Song of J. D. Salinger,” pp. 83-90. 
The author traces the literary development of J. D. Salinger, concentrat- 
ing on the “third period of his career’ which began in 1948 with the 
publication of ““A Perfect Day for Bananafish,” the first of his stories 
about the Glass family. Because Salinger (like Faulkner) uses “‘suspend- 
ed explanation,” one must reconstruct the history of the Glass family 
from dozens of scattered allusions before one fully understands any 
particular Glass story. The large and closely-knit Glass family enables 
Salinger to probe his favorite subject—the power to love. “The essential 
reality for him subsists in personal relations, when people, however ago- 
nizingly, love one another.” 


— Kenneth G. Johnston 


KENTUCKY LIBRARY ASSOCIATION BULLETIN, XXIII: 1, 
January 1959. 

437. Woodbridge, Hensley C. “Supplement to A Jesse Stuart Biblio- 

graphy,” p. 9. This is a supplement to the Stuart bibliography published 

in the September 1958 issue of the American Book Collector. This brief 

note gives data on one Stuart introduction, the 18 stories published in 
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Plowshare in Heaven (1958) and 13 stories either omitted from the 
previous bibliography or appearing between Sept. and Dec. 1958. 


438. Giles, Janice Holt. ‘Autobiographical Sketch,” pp. 12-13. Mrs. 
Giles, Kentucky novelist and short story writer, presents a brief sketch of 
her life, her work habits, the authors and region that have influenced 
her works, and she outlines a series of historical novels that she hopes to 
write in the future. 


439. Woodbridge, Hensley C. “Bibliography of Books by Kentuckians 
or about Kentucky for 1958,” pp. 14-15. “It is the purpose of this biblio- 
graphy to list (1) books by authors either born in Kentucky or by those 
now living in the state and (2) books that take place in the state or that 


deal in any way with the state.” 
— Hensley C. Woodbridge 


KUNST OG KULTUR, XLI: 4, 1958. 


440. Polak, Ada. “Eldre engelsk grafikk i Norge,” pp. 221-240. After 
a brief account of 18th-century English engravers and printsellers, Polak 
surveys the influence of English copper engravings on Norwegian art. 
She describes a number of English engravings now on display in Norway, 
and identifies eight wall paintings in the house of Johan Thonning 
(Trondheim) as copies of eight of Joseph Highmore’s twelve illustra- 
tions of Samuel Richardson's Pamela. The influence, however, was mu- 
tual and led to the publication, in London (by Hurst, Robinson & Co.), 
of scenes from Norway (“‘Boydell’s Picturesque Scenery of Norway,” 
engravings dated 1812-17). (In Norwegian) 

— M. S. Restvig 


MEDIUM AEVUM, XXVII: 2, 1958. 


441. Bliss, A. J. ‘The Hero’s Name in the Middle English Versions of 
Lanval,” pp. 80-85. The “bewildering variety of forms of the hero's 
name” in the several texts of the two ME. versions of Lanval can be 
explained as intelligent rather than careless scribal emendation. 


442. Ross, D. J. A. “A Fifteenth-Century Revision of the Old French 
Prose Alexander,” pp. 86-94. The much altered version of the Old 
French prose pi Romance found in Bibliothéque Nationale MS. 
francais 788, copied by Thierry du Rosel in 1461, shows a deficiency of 
imagination, “tasteless attempts to glorify the hero,” “a Christian or at 
least anti-pagan attitude,” a desire to excise any coarseness, and inability 
to write new episodes effectively, when its additions, omissions, and 
other alterations are compared with early redactions of the romance. 


443. Friedman, Albert B. “The Late Mediaeval Ballade and the Origin 
of Broadside Balladry,” pp. 95-110. The difficulties in finding rimes 
caused English adapters of the French ballade to modify the form (e.g., 
stanzas lacking common rimes) and its use. In the 15th and 16th century, 
the two ballade stanzas and rime royal were the most frequently used 
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forms for courtly lyrics, narrative poems, political verse, some of this 
last semi-popular. With the propaganda possibilities of the new printing 
press, broadsheets appeared in these forms and were called ballades, 
ballets, balets, the name becoming generic for all such sheets in whatever 
verse pattern and level of appeal. By 1550, doggerel was usual in broad- 
sides ballads. 


444. Colledge, Eric. “Alii,” pp. 111-113 (illus.). The unique word 
aliri, describing false beggars in Piers Plowman, is perhaps a cant-word 
derived from OE. lira (not /yre), as examination of mediaeval paint- 
ings of cripples and the survival in the children’s bouncing-ball game 


show. 
— Laurence A. Cummings 


MUSEUM (Leiden), LXIII: 3, September 1958. 


445. Prins, A. A. “Historical Phonology and Phonetic Theory,” pp. 161- 
174. E. J. Dobson’s English Pronunciation 1500-1700 is important and 
valuable in reéstablishing the authority of the 16th and 17th-century 
grammarians and in re€xamining the combinative sound changes as in 
early modern English. But many of his phonetic explanations are vitiated 
because he is unaware of the highly variable articulation of English vowels 
—as modern researches have revealed. Equally invalid as an application 
of phonetics to the explanation of vowel change is the theory of W. 
Horn—M. Lehnert, Laut und Leben. Englische Lautgeschichte der neueren 
Zeit (1400-1950), which would explain the Great Vowel Shift by the con- 
stant use of the high pitch characteristic of excitement. 

— Clyde Hankey 


THE NEW ENGLAND QUARTERLY, XXXI: 4, December 1958. 


446. Burlingame, Robert. “Marsden Hartley's Androscoggin: Return to 
Place,” pp. 447-462. Hartley's poems in Androscoggin (1940) often 
match the beauty of his late “oni His “Homeric return to New 
England” was ‘‘a decisive catalyst in the ripening processes of his art.” 
Some themes of Androscoggin are homecoming, the irony of change, and 
“close-to-Romantic hymning of the natural beauties of place.” But the 
real concern of the book is defeat, and Hartley’s major achievement is 
“his success in transmuting the materials of defeat into new and meaning- 
ful patterns,” giving the book unity in “its tragic view of life.’ Hartley 
is indebted to the older New England poets, especially Emily Dickinson, 
and to the Imagists. Though technically uneven, his poetry is worthy of 
“contemporary critical evaluation and concern. Its defects, moreover, are 
in almost every case subordinate to its excellences.” 


447. Marsden, Malcolm M. “Discriminating Sympathy: Charles Eliot 
Norton’s Unique Gift,” pp. 463-483. Norton’s “greatest achievement’’ 
lay, not in his considerable concrete accomplishments, but in “‘his stimu- 
lating effect on others.” Four literary friends among many whom Nor- 
ton influenced were Lowell, Ruskin, Henry James, and Edith Wharton. 
He provided Lowell with materials and suggestions for poems (e.g., “The 
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Washers of the Shroud’’) and advised beneficial changes in the Second 
Series of The Biglow Papers. Though Norton's literary advice to Ruskin 
was designedly and effectively therapeutic, it had concrete results, such 
as the writing of Praeterita. In addition to literary introductions, encour- 
agement, etc. which James owed to Norton, “‘the desire to attain know- 
ledge and refinement comparable to Norton’s became a recognized goal” 
for James. Norton magnanimously continued to support Edith Wharton 
after her literary aims obviously diverged from his own tastes. In these 
(and other) literary friendships Norton combined sympathy and dis- 
crimination in a way that is hard to recover merely through written 
documents. 


448. Spingarn, Lawrence P. ‘The Yankee in Early American Fiction,” 
PP: 484-495. In New England local color fiction before 1870 (the work 
of such authors as Catharine Sedgwick, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Holmes, 
Longfellow, Hawthorne, Elizabeth Stoddard, etc.), a composite Yankee 

e emerged. Some Yankee traits and characteristics of New England 
life portrayed by the novelists: Anglophilia, bookishness, Brahmin su- 
eriority, calculation, the New England conscience, chorus-like eccentric- 
ity, conservatism, Yankee independence (especially of country people 
“hired out” as city servants), morbidity, “itch for gain,” narrow concern 
with outward forms of piety, resourcefulness, religious controversy, stoi- 
cism, and Transcendentalism. ‘Starting with foreign models, the early 
local colorists at length achieved recognizable native types.” The term 
“local color’ little deserves the “‘silght condescension which adheres to it.” 


449. Manierre, William Reid. “Some Characteristic Mather Redactions,” 
pp. 496-505. Analysis of portions of Cotton Mather’s Magnalia which 
are redactions of William Hubbard’s Narrative and Increase Mather’s 
Brief History and Illustrious Providences show that Cotton Mather made 
“what he was writing ‘his own’ even when closely adhering to sources for 
both information and phraseology.” Some characteristics in revision: a 
greater proportion of Latin words, more rhythmical phrases and sound 
patterns, balanced and parallel structure, amplification through the addi- 
tion of Biblical phrases or polyptoton, striking phrases, and apostrophes 
to the reader. 


450. Schiller, Andrew. “Franklin as a Music Critic,” pp. 505-514. In 
various letters (to Lord Kames, to Jane Mecom, to his brother Peter) Ben- 
jamin Franklin reveals his musical opinions and theories, theories which 
illustrate Franklin’s “neo-classical primitivism.”” He failed to recognize 
that neo-classical aesthetic theory, derived from literature and the pictorial 
arts, was not applicable to baroque music, a cycle behind. Franklin’s 
principles: (1) Taste is constant. (2) There is a natural kind of music. 
(3) There once existed an ancient archetype of the union of poetry and 
music. (4) Music must be the servant of language. (Franklin preferred 
“Scottish songs” to opera.) ‘The supremacy of tonal over lexical com- 
munication is nothing less than the domination of our faculties of reason 
by the powers of the irrational.’”’ In his musical opinions Franklin is 
typical of the Age of Reason. 
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451. Ravitz, Abe C. “Timothy Dwight’s Decisions,” pp. 514-519. 
Dwight’s decisions on undergraduate debates well reveal his political 
attitudes and theological predilections. Forty-one decisions for 1813-1814 
were compiled by Theodore Dwight Jr. and published in 1833. Five 
additional decisions, of which three are on topics not hitherto accounted 
for, appear in a manuscript notebook, Notes on Disputes, kept by John 
Pierpont in 1803 (now in the Morgan Library). These decisions (the 
text of which is given) provide insight into Dwight’s “pedagogical in- 
doctrination” and “his militant Federalism and muscular orthodoxy.” 


452. Wright, Nathalia. ‘Two Letters by Washington Allston,” pp. 520- 
525. Two letters by Allston to Leonard Jarvis (in possession of the 
author) relate to Allston’s final rejection, in 1837, of the Government 
commission to paint one (or more) panels in the Capitol rotunda. Though 
the letters “do not add substantially’ to knowledge about Allston, they 
express clearly the “‘sensitive, introspective aspect’’ of his character, ‘‘which 
was responsible for both his greatest paintings and his ultimate withdrawal 


into himself.” 
— John C. Broderick 


THE NEW LEADER, XLI: 48, December 29, 1958. 


453. Bazelon, David. ‘“O’Hara and America,” pp. 18-19. (Review of 
From the Terrace.) O'Hara “keeps getting better” (his early Appointment 
in Samarra was much overrated). His “second literary career,” beginning 
in 1949 with A Rage to Live, affords panoramic historical studies with 
“the truest, broadest, most expertly rendered picture of American society, 
sex, and circumstances that our literature affords.” He is superb in his 
portraiture of American women and his “beautiful descriptive catalog of 
American sex life,” though less successful with men (too absorbed with 
the irrelevant theme of the gentleman, misunderstanding intellectuals, and 
undervaluing the lure of “the game” in motivating businessmen). 


, XLII: 2, January 12, 1959. 


454. Webster, Harvey Curtis. “A Dance of British Eccentrics,” pp. 26- 
27. Anthony Powell’s novel sequence, The Music of Time (the recent 
At Lady Molly's is the fourth of at least ten novels projected) “has a good 
chance to become one of the important novels of our time.” “Powell is 
the most expert analogizer in modern fiction.” So far, over a hundred 
characters have appeared in what Powell sees as a great ballet, “stepping 
slowly, methodically, sometimes a trifle awkwardly, in evolutions that 
take recognizable oe: 8 or breaking into seemingly meaningless gyra- 
tions, while partners disappear only to reappear . . . unable to control the 
melody, unable, perhaps, to control the steps of the dance.” (The quota- 


tion is from Powell.) 
— John O. Waller 


NEW YORK FOLKLORE QUARTERLY, XIV: 4, Winter 1958. 


455. Wyld, Lionel D. “Mrs. Gilman and the Erie Canal,” pp. 265-268. 
The Southern belles-lettrist, Caroline Howard Gilman, on an Erie packet 
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during her “northern excursion” in the late 1830's, recorded in her Poetry 
of Travelling in the United States (1838), some typical tourist’s comments 
on canal-boat travel. Part of a poem inspired by the Erie Canal is re- 
printed. 


456. Winner, Julia Hull. ‘The Rattlesnake Hunter,” pp. 273-275. The 
near-legendary rattlesnake hunter of Lockport is famous for his Rattle- 
snake “Ile,” made from the fantastic numbers of rattlers he caught (until 
the coming of the canal “spiled” business, since progress meant the end 
to snakes in the area). 


457. Peltz, Catherine Walsh. “A Salute to Robert Burns, 1759-1959,” 
pp- 276-284. A Burns specialist discusses the Burns statue in Albany's 
Washington Park and recalls 200 years of Burns literature and lore, in- 
cluding Burns’s interest in folk songs and his popularity among folk 
singers. 


458. Huguenin, Charles A. ‘‘Mary Chilton of the Mayflower: Was She 
the First Off?” pp. 286-295. After a thorough detailing of the story that 
11-year old Mary Chilton was the first female to set foot on Plymouth 
Rock that December in 1620, the author concludes that “her claim will 
always rest in the limbo of legend” unless now-unknown documentary 


proof is established. 


459. Jagendorf, Moritz A. ‘Following the Folklore Trail,” pp. 296-300. 
The author of Upstate Downstate, a book with many Yorker yarns, recalls 
a tale of Bump Tavern in the Catskills. Some ‘Samaritans on Park Ave- 
nue,” Gothamites who befriend animals, are also introduced. 


460. Rapp, Marvin A. “A Mohawk Valley Poem,” pp. 300-304. Re- 
~~ part of a long-forgotten poem, “The Mohawk Valley,” by Alfred 

. Sweet, recording an Indian folktale of the Mohawk, ‘The Indian 
Drum.” (This poem treated also by O’Donnell, NYFQ, XII: 4, Winter 
1956, pp. 260-262.) 


461. Shaw, Ann. “What's in a Name,” pp. 305-308. Origin of some 
Westchester County names. 


462. Gibbs, Iris and Alonzo. Broun Rope Song,” pp. 312-316. Jum 
rope songs, “true folk songs,” created by children and passed on shina 


oral tradition, are often reshaped and enlivened enroute. 
— Lionel D. Wyld 


NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE BOOKS, XXXV: 17, November 
30, 1958. 

463. Dolbier, Maurice. “Books and Authors,” p. 2. In an interview, 

Sheilah Graham explains her reasons for wanting to write about F. Scott 

Fitzgerald, among them the desire to counteract the growing romantic 

“myth” about his life. “. . . as I knew him, he was a strong and mature 
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man, and a nappy one. I wanted on record before I die: “This is the way 
it was.’”’ Dolbier also quotes a hitherto unpublished letter by Fitzgerald. 


464. Scott, Winfield Townley. ‘‘A Poet’s Choices Among Great Poetry’ 
(The Atlantic Book of British and American Poetry, ed. by Edith Sitwell, 
Boston: Atlantic-Little, Brown), p. 3. This anthology “magnificently 
displays our language at its greatest . . .,” and Dame Edith’s choice in- 
cludes ‘‘surprisingly few surprises . . . .’” But by “serving up . . . only the 
cream,” she deprives us of “allegedly secondary work’ that also nour- 
ishes; and in her choice of contemporary moderns, she “occasionally con- 
fuses cream and skim-milk.’’ Her essays are ‘‘abitrary” in their concerns, 
sometimes revelatory, and “frequently not so much impressive as impres- 
sionable.”” Her enthusiasm is contagious. 


, XXXV: 18, December 7, 1958. 


465. Deutsch, Babette, ‘‘Roethke’s Clear Signature” (Theodore Roethke, 
Words for the Wind: The Collected Verse of Theodore Roethke, N. Y.: 
Doubleday), p. 3. ‘‘Roethke’s development . . . roughly parallels that of 
a painter who begins with representational canvases, goes on to esoteric 
abstractions, and learns how to unite the two modes in an enriching 
fashion.” 

— Sven Eric Molin 


NORSK TIDSSKRIFT FOR SPROGVIDENSKAP, XVIII, 1958. 


466. Heltveit, Trygve. “‘Atttribute and Anaphora in the Gender-System 
of English,” pp. 357-369. Heltveit challenges the conclusion drawn by 
Samuel Moore in his article on ‘Grammatical and Natural Gender in 
English” (PMLA, XXXVI, 79-103) to the effect that the use of the 
forms of the anaphoric pronoun in Old English and Early Modern 
English ‘was almost the same as our own use of them.” By studying two 
OE. texts belonging to a genre different from those selected by Moore, 
Heltveit shows that in these texts the forms of the anaphoric pronoun are 
in conflict with natural gender in 63 per cent and 85 per cent of the cases 
respectively. In the texts selected by Moore the percentage was only 
2 per cent. Heltveit concludes that the anaphoric pronoun occupied a 
status in the system of gender which was, generally speaking, the same as 
that of the attribute. The penetration of the neuter form A/t into that part 
of the domain of the non-personal which was previously covered by he 
and 4éo was an integral part of the general breakdown of grammatical 
gender. (In English) 

— M. S. Restvig 


NORTH CAROLINA FOLKLORE, VI: 2, December 1958. 


467. Williams, Gratis. ‘Fabulous Characters in the Southern Mountains,”’ 

p. 1-7. The material is drawn from old publications and goes back to 
1830. The types discussed are an angry Kentuckian and tellers of tail 
tales. After 1850, characters ‘‘with a primitive old testament quality about 
them” were beginning to be recorded. Two anecdotes are reported of 
strange women. Several religious types are noted. 
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468. Wilson, George P. “Some Folk Sayings from North Carolina,” pp. 
7-17. Sayings are listed alphabetically by key word with little or no com- 
ment. 


469. Mallison, Dallas. ‘Neuse River Light House: The Old Light 
Keeper and His Tales,” pp. 19-25. Cap'n Tom Quidley was oe in 
this lighthouse for 25 years. He — on the 1913 hurricane, the big 
freeze of 1917-8, and a fire “some thirty-five years ago.” 


470. Sturgill, Virgil L. “The Murder of Lottie Yates,” pp. 26-28. This 
is one of two surviving ballads composed by Elijah Adams, a folk poet of 
the late 1890’s-1900’s, who writes of an 1895 murder. 


471. Rulfs, Donald J. “Phonetic Misspelling in an Early Nineteenth 
Century Rowan County Will,” p. 29. 


472. Griffin, Hazel. ‘Folk Remedies of the Roanoke-Chowan Section,” 
pp- 30-31. 


473. Patterson, Daniel W. ‘Witchcraft in Durham,” PP. 32-33. The 
witchcraft, having to do with a love charm, was observed by a graduate 
student of the University of North Carolina in 1956. 


474, Walser, Richard. “Sampson County’s Shower of Flesh and Blood,” 
pp. 34-35. Such showers are reported since 1553 in Germany. Others 
reported here are in 1841 in North Carolina, in 1850 in Tennessee and in 
1850 in North Carolina. 


475. MacDonald, Donald. “The Linville Highland Games and Gather- 


ing of the Class,” pp. 36-37. 
— R. D. Jameson 


THE PERSONALIST, XL: 1, Winter 1959. 


476. Beatty, Lillian. ‘The Natural Man Versus the Puritan,” pp. 22-30. 
Santayana’s The Last Puritan is strongly parallel to Harriet Beecher Stowe’s 
The Minister's Wooing (1858). Although the books are greatly different 
in style and approach, both deal with the inadequacy of Puritanism as a 
moral ideal. Moreover, certain parallels exist between the characters of 
the novels, especially in that each book sets forth a kind of “natural man” 
as an antithesis to the Puritan. 

— Sheldon Grebstein 


THE PRINCETON UNIVERSITY LIBRARY CHRONICLE, XX: 1, 
Autumn 1958. 


477. Griffin, Gillett G. “The Development of Woodcut Printing in 
America,” pp. 7-17. The 17th and 18th centuries produced little in the 
way of woodcut illustrations in America. The few that were made were 
“provincial” and may be offered as evidence that “book illustrations was 
not considered a high art.” Not until the first decades of the 19th century 
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did the “first crop” of professional wood engravers appear in this coun- 
try. The century, too, saw a split between the engraver and illustrator. 
Earlier engravers had been illustrators as well but by mid-century “the 
engravers and illustrators were separate parties.” 


478. Lawall, David B. ‘American Painters as Book IIlustrators,”’ pp. 18- 
28. Prior to 1840 many illustrations by major artists were printed in ‘‘gift 
books,” but the art works were not used to illustrate a text. They were 
offered, instead, for their own sake often with an accompanying text 
written to describe them. In the few illustrations that were done from the 
work of painters, the highly factual, realistic tendency of American paint- 
ing was apparent. During the 1840's the “Sentimental School” began to 
supplant the work of the earlier realists at the same time that illustrations 
from paintings began to be widely used to illustrate texts. American 
artists illustrated such works as 19th-century editions of Thomson's 
Seasons, Irving's Sketch Book, Tennyson’s Enoch Arden, and collections 
like the Festival of Song. 


479. Rice, Howard C., Jr. “Soundings in the Sinclair Hamilton Collec- 
tion,” PP: 29-38. The Sinclair Hamilton collection of Early American 
Book Illustrators and Engravers contains so much besides examples of 
book illustrations that it can be thought of “simply as a collection of 
remarkably diversified books exemplifying all phases of American life— 
and much besides.” For example, Father Prot s20a Almanack for 1766, 
with a woodcut by “H.D.” aptly illustrates the “religious spirit of scien- 
tific teaching in colonial institutions like the College of New Jersey.” The 
collection includes such Pennsylvania German books as the Blutige Schau- 
Platz oder Martyrer-Spiegel, 1748-49, and others; many 18th-century 
German and English language almanacs; and 18th-century children’s 
books, none very “far from the European tradition.” The 19th-century 
material in the collection is rich and varied. Of particular interest is a 
“fine array” of first editions of the works of such major 19th-century 
authors as Parkman, Stowe, Hawthorne, Holmes, Twain, Thoreau, 
Howells, Aldrich, Alcott. 

— Nelson A. Ault 


THE REPORTER, XX: 3, February 5, 1959. 


480. Kazin, Alfred. “A Gifted Boy from the Midlands,” pp. 37-39. The 
central issue in the novels of C. P. Snow is social inequality. His special 
insights about science are not as important as his reporting “the struggles 
of poor boys for careers.” The novels of Snow do not present a new 
pattern for the novel; they are too ‘loosely personal in form.” One of the 
striking aspects of the novels is their perceptive and sensitive description 
of “intellectuals on the make.” There is an emphasis on the will to rise, 
counteracted by the “sometimes tragic mystery of personality, which often 
unmakes the career that the will has made.” Although Snow has objected 
to an “excessive personal sensibility in fiction,” his best device is the 
Jamesian one of the “central character who unites all strands of a story in 
his central consciousness.” 

— Lee A. Burress, Jr. 
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SATURDAY REVIEW, January 3, 1959. 


481. Scott, W. T. “Has Anyone a Trend?” pp. 12-14, 32. While a “tend- 
ency” or “real event’’ in literature often is missed at birth because of 
prolific production, it is doubtful if either of two large poetic enterprises 
——Edith Sitwell’s The Atlantic Book of British and American Poetry 
and Nikos Kazantzakis’s The Odyssey—qualifies. Kazantzakis’s “ ‘modern 
sequel’ to Homer . . . is at best a freak and at worst a thumping bore.” 
Devoid of poetry’s “concentrated subtleties,” it is “storytelling . . . of the 
lowest kind.” Presented as poetry, it constitutes a “fake primitivism.” 
And Dame Edith’s judgments surprise only when dealing with contem- 
poraries, and here ‘‘she includes some unremarkable dross from both sides 
of the Atlantic.” More worthy of attention are Theodore Roethke’s Words 
for the Wind, E. E. Cumming’s 95 Poems, and David Wagoner’s A Place 
to Stand, among others. In criticism, A. Alvarez, Robert Pack, Maurice 
Valency, Margaret Gilman, and Bernice Slote recently have made notable 
contributions. 


, January 10, 1959. 


482. Hicks, Granville. “The Shorter and Better Jones,” p. 12. In his 
simple and soundly meg ay third novel, The Pistol, James Jones 
poignantly describes army life in the weeks after Pearl Harbor. He does 
this through a series of economic, dramatic episodes that are “sometimes 
awkward” but ‘“‘rarely pretentious and only occasionally downright bad.” 
Jones's poor writing in From Here to Eternity and Some Came Running 
is explained “by his deep-seated resistance to discipline’ and resentment 
of grammatical rules. Does The Pistol then “indicate a change of heart?” 
or only the author’s attempt to show that he can write with discipline? 
The Pistol merely proves Jones’s talents. His next novel will reveal 
whether he has outgrown the “absurd notion” that-he can disregard the 
tules of good writing. 


, January 24, 1959. 


483. Ciardi, John. “A Poem Talks to Itself,” pp. 12-13. Many readers 
focus upon a poem’s “facts” or ‘“‘essay” content, not realizing that its 
essence derives from its inner (connotative) implications rather than 
external (denotative) meanings. The poem, “like a piece of music. . . 
exists as a self-entering, self-generating, self-complicating, self-resolving 
form.” It “selects” from reality, establishes its own rules and then sha 

itself in terms of the “inner requiredness” of its self-established principles. 
The imagery evoked by its words constitutes the poem’s “meaning.” The 
reader thus perceives the poem only by realizing that poetic material does 
not take meaningful form “until it has become involved in the inner- 
requiredness of its formal limitations.” Only then does the poem come 


into the reader’s “view.” 


484. Hicks, Granville. ‘Joyce Cary’s Last Novel,” p. 14. While not his 
best novel, The Captive and the Free presents a special “key” to the author 
himself. Cary here displays his keen awareness of human unpredictability 
by contrasting “‘free’’ and “captive” characters—“‘people who . . . feel. . . 
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peng. ee to accept standards and religious views inherited or imposed 
on them by society.” And despite recognizing its dangers, Cary regards 
“captivity as the more desirable condition,” for its obligations or ‘‘com- 
mitments” enhance man’s ‘apprehension of beauty and of human love” 
more emphatically than do purely rational or materialist motives. It was, 
in fact, this need to relate himself harmoniously to “some transcendent 
— reality” that enabled the crippled Cary to work on “under the 
adow of death.” 
— Ben Siegel 


STECHERT-HAFNER BOOK NEWS, XIII: 5, January 1959. 


485. Jonas, Klaus W. “The Center of Maugham Studies,” pp. 53-55. 
This article discusses the history and purpose of the Center of Maugham 
Studies now at the University of Pittsburgh. ‘The present collection of 
the Center appears to be the strongest and most comprehensive one in the 
field of criticism. Maugham’s own works are represented in over three 
hundred volumes, about fifty of them autograph presentation copies; 
there are over a hundred photographs, several original manuscripts, some 
of them still unpublished; typescripts with corrections and additions in the 
author’s own hand; unpublished doctoral dissertations from various Euro- 
pean countries . . .; and finally, hundreds of newspaper and periodical 
articles, all of them fully catalogued.” 

— Hensley C. Woodbridge 


TRACE, No. 30, February-March 1959. 


486. Jenkins, David Clay. “Dylan Thomas and Wales Magazine,” pp. 
1-8. Wales, a nationalistic and “rather ‘explosive’ little magazine,” pro- 
vided an outlet for the editorial and creative talents of Dylan Thomas and 
his Welsh contemporaries. The relationship of Thomas to the magazine, 
its attitudes, and its staff and contributors throws light on this period of 
Thomas’s life and work. Final publication of Wales was suspended in 
1949 because ‘‘the ‘younger’ Anglo-Welsh writers no longer needed this 
oan for expression; they were being printed in other journals.” A 


ibliography of Thomas’s contributions to Wales is appended. 


487. Orlovitz, Gil. ‘Toward Print: The Stranger’s Mirror,” pp. 9-13. 
As a radical antidote to the inadequacies (“‘stupidity and fraud’) of 
modern literary critics, a “simple description of the works they are handed 
to review” is advocated. The critic’s job would be reduced to reportage 
based on sound background in literary history, types, and mechanics. The 
reader, free from the fraudulent or, at best, highly subjective influences 
of contemporary critics, can render his own judgments. ‘‘Undergoing this 
purification, it is barely possible that the mediocre mind of the critic will 
find its equitably operable level, and no longer seek to project its limita- 
tions, limitations which have quite logically celebrated the exhibition of 
the mediocre in novels and poems.” 


488. Drew, Fraser. “What cypher-script of time ip : Of Hart Crane... 
A Memory,” pp. 40-42. Quotations from The Bridge and a message from 
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Crane found on a post card build an impressionistic memory of the poet 


in his native haunts. 
— Donna Gerstenberger 


THE TULANE DRAMA REVIEW, III: 2, December 1958. 


489. Driver, Tom F. “On the Late Plays of Eugene O'Neill,” pp. 8-20. 
O'Neill has achieved stature in the theater, in spite of “serious lapses in 
taste and theatrical judgment,’’ because he was able to touch upon “certain 
vibrant concerns,” which resulted from his special ‘preoccupation with 
death.”” This preocupation does not justify calling O'Neill a tragic dra- 
matist. The question O'Neill posed, in the late plays most sharply and 
accurately, was how man, “bereft of faith and Divine Assistance, might 
confront the inevitability of death.” The answer is the evocation of a 
mood which combines “Romanticism and Stoicism.” The Stoicism enabled 
O’Neill to face a future that was no future, merely the past unfolding 
itself, as in Long Day's Journey, and the late plays center on the death- 
wish. The “theme of illusion” is linked to a ‘‘time-pessimism’’ with its 
“foreclosed future,” which eliminated all hope but the hope of death. 
O'Neill’s answer to the basic anxiety of our age is that the meaning of 
life is its “inevitable progression toward death.” Driver denies the validity 
of these views, but asserts that no other American playwright has “taken 
us so far toward the grandeurs of the dramatic imagination.” 


490. Nardin, James T. “Green Grow the Lyrics,” pp. 21-29. The musical 
comedy has developed into a dramatic “lyricism which appeals to sophisti- 
cated and unsophisticated alike.” The realistic plays of the 1920's left 
the stage without devices for suggesting the inner state of the characters. 
By using plots that “dealt seriously with credible human problems,” and 
by using comic songs “to keep the show from becoming too sentimental,” 
it became possible to attain lyrical and emotional suggestiveness. Though 
the process began in the 1930's, Oklahoma was the first lyric drama in 
this tradition. Green Grow the Lilacs, Carousel, South Pacific, and My 
Fair Lady illustrate and support the assertion that these works constitute 
the modern dramatic poetry, “a poetry generic to the twentieth century 
theatre.” 


491. Brooks, Charles. “The og Set in American Drama,” pp. 30- 
41. Setting and perspective are related; the single set reflects a limited 
perspective in the theater. The shifting scene allowed more variety, but 
the multiple set, which developed from the single set, widened the per- 
ya to a degree comparable to Shakespeare. The multiple set permits 

e play to deal short scenes in varying places, without the delay of scene 
shifting. Brooks believes that the modern drama has not as yet, however, 
achieved as high a degree of unity from multiplicity as did Shakespeare. 
Desire Under The Elms is “almost a multiple set play’; several of the 
plays of Tennessee Williams and of Arthur Miller make use of the multi- 
ple set to assist in creating “movement, theme, and irony.” 


492. Weales, Gerald. ‘The Madrigal in The Garden,” pp. 43-50. Enid 
Bagnold’s play The Chalk Garden is the “best new play of quite a few 
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seasons.” The ed is remarkable for its use of language; for its use of 
the metaphor of the chalk garden, both as natural object and as symbol; 
and for its characterization. Simple in plot (who shall raise the daughter 
of the family after the mother’s second marriage?), the play develops the 
theme of affirmation: “life over death, health over decay, truth over 
fantasy, hope over despair, substance over form, salvation over damna- 
tion.” 


493. Vowles, Richard B. ‘Tennessee Williams: The World of His 
Imagery,” pp. 51-56. Williams’s success has kept him from “critical 
approbation” or attention. The world of Williams's art, morally ‘‘admit- 
tedly neither a nor expansive,” is artistically unusual in its fluid 
wholeness. “There is interaction, a re-use of situations and ideas, frequent 
variations on a favorite theme, that impart to his writing a unique homo- 
geneity.” Both in form and content, Williams’s drama ‘‘may be said to 
operate on a kind of /iguid principle.” Water, present or absent, is a sym- 
bol of sexuality in its various forms. Williams describes his goal as a 
dramatist as the achievement of continual flow. ‘The principle of flow 
has its limitations . . . but . . . it creates some of the most original theatre 
poetry of our time.” 
— Lee A. Burress, Jr. 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO QUARTERLY, XXVIII: 2, January 
1959. 


494. Warren, Austin. “An Expatriate in Boston,” pp. 134-148. The ex- 

atriate is Thomas W. Parsons, whose Anglophilism and Anglo-catholic- 
ism alienated him from America and whose devotion to Dante alienated 
him from the literature of his time. When not abroad, he spent most of 
his life withdrawn in his sanctuaries: the country, the classics, translation 
of Dante, and religious contemplation. His artistic output, the work of 
an amateur of the arts, reflects his detachment from the concerns of his 
time and place. 


495. Gérard, Albert. “Keats and the Romantic Sehnsucht,” pp. 160-175. 
Keats’s personal concern during October and November of 1817 over the 
ills of the world provides a key to the meaning of ““The Cave of Quietude” 
episode in Endymion. As Keats's letters reveal, he arrived after much 
stress at a solution to the problem of the significance of pain, a solution 
which combined both acceptance of and a detachment from life’s hurts. 
So Endymion conquers his “uneasiness,” overcomes the traditionally Ro- 
mantic desire (Sehnsucht) to realize the dream of perfection by escaping 
the grossness of life, and finally achieves a — detachment and 
acceptance. That Keats had not yet fully worked out the details of this 
solution is clear from the unconvincing poetry at the close of the romance. 


496. Magee, William H. ‘Local Colour in Canadian Fiction,” pp. 176- 
189. Not until recently did the half-century-old pride in local color in 
Canadian literature get the technical treatment it requires. Locale was for 
a long time ignored as an organic part of the Canadian novel, but gradual- 


we 
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ly, beginning with Sir Gilbert Parker and developing through such writers 
as Ralph Connor, Adeline M. Teskey, Stephen Leacock, Louis Hémon, 
and Frederick Grove, technique improved. Nonetheless, Canada has pro- 
duced little great literature out of her years of intense provincialism. 


497. Abrams, M. H. “Review article on Northrop Frye’s Anatomy of 
Criticism: Four Essays,” pp. 190-196. Frye’s science of criticism incor- 
porates everything of value in existing approaches to literature. One 

ssible weakness of this synoptic system is its elaborately complex classi- 
Ficatica, its fearful symmetry, which may tend to falsify the phenomena 
it subsumes. Also debatable is the contention that critical evaluation must 
be excluded from critical theory. Most challenging is the adoption of a 
modification of the medieval doctrine of four-level meaning, particularly 
the translation of the tropological level into the pat ayes mode. Find- 
ings based on this mode, which has the central role of the four levels, 
ultimately are ie rs incorrigible, while the system finally reduces 
every literary work to a phase in a single mythic pattern of death and 


rebirth. 
— Sidney Warhaft 


VIRGINIA QUARTERLY REVIEW, XXXV: 1, Winter 1959. 


498. Cox, James M. “Robert Frost and the Edge of the Clearing,” pp. 
73-88. Frost’s public appearance as literary man turned entertainer is not 
a pose but an expression of a man who lives in his own poetry. He does 
not pretend to be a farmer poet; he is that. His petyt is an indirect reve- 
lation of his character and experience and is marked by both playful irony 
and tragic self-awareness. However, Frost is much more than a regional 
; his New England is a microcosm which is also an extension of him- 
self. Frost has created a marginal world, a clearing between the wild and 
the tame, a clearing which represents self-possession and self denial, form, 
discipline, the ability to rise above chaos while at the sare time remaining 
close to it. To Frost, chaos is ‘the spell of the dark woods,” and poetry 
is his way of simultaneously naming the spell and counterventing it. Thus, 
when Frost reads his poetry in public, despite his announced subject for 
the evening, the subject is always himself and his poetry. His delivery is 
an act of achievement and repossession which the audience shares, el in 
his poems he declares his victory over the chaos of his own experience. 


499. Rubin, Louis D., Jr. “The Road to Yoknopatawpha: George W. 
Cable and ‘John March, Southerner,’” pp. 119-132. Despite early and 
recent critical opinion to the contrary, Cable’s John March, Southerner is 
his most ambitious and interesting novel. The book reflects all the crucial 
page of the postwar South; far from being “synthetic” as Edmund 

ilson has charged, the book is almost shockingly realistic for its time. In 
John March Cable created characters not to be matched for realism in 
Southern fiction until Faulkner. Only on the level of its love plot and its 
over-idealistic hero and heroine does Cable become conventional. This 
combination of modern realism in setting, subject matter, and tone with 
old-fashioned romanticism in plot marks Cable as a transition figure. 
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John March was his farewell to the South, but the novel’s realism had no 
audience able to appreciate it. After this failure, Cable devoted his writing 
completely to romance so as to remain a popular author, while he exercised 
his zeal for reform in various social movements. . 

— Sheldon Grebstein 


VOPROSI LITERATURI (PROBLEMS OF LITERATURE), Moscow, 
No. 2, February 1958. 


500. Pinsky, L. “The Tragic Element in Shakespeare,” pp. 134-171. The 
works of the great dramatist reflect the transition from the old to the new 
social system, from the semi-patriarchal medieval society to the most 
antagonistic class formation. adsbease's subjects, conflicts and charac- 
ter studies still retain the epic element which is absent in the later dramas. 
As with the ancients, feeling in Shakespeare's plays is of an objective 
nature, but tragedy develops as soon as the hero is drawn out of his state 
of epic equilibrium, and the personal is at odds with the heroic, i.e., the 
social. The poetic beauty of free conduct, the flourishing of human 
nature, the charm of human aspirations, and the fatality of their manifes- 
tation in certain social conditions—all these elements are present in 


Shakespeare's tragedies. 


, No. 3, March 1958. 


501. Nikoljukin, A. “Forgotten Pages of English Poetry’’ (Mass poetry 
of the end of the 18th and the beginning of the 19th century), pp. 165- 
187, with illustrations. The author presents new materials hitherto un- 
known to historians of English literature. Mass poetry played an important 
tole in the social struggle of the time, exercised a definite influence on 
Shelley’s and Byron’s revolutionary romantic poetry, and remains to this 
‘day an important literary monument to the past. Nikoljukin characterizes 
‘the works of John Thelwall, James Montgomery, and William Hone, and 
analyzes the poetry of the Corresponding Societies and the Luddite move- 


-ment. 


, No. 7, July 1958. 
502. Zhantiyeva, D. “On A. Chicherin’s Article,” pp. 170-178. A ma 
to the article, “A Reconsideration of Opinions about the Forsyte Cycle” 
(VL: No. 1 [{Jan. 1958}: See AES I: 9, Item 1395). The author agrees 
with a certain of A. Chicherin’s arguments and pays tribute to Gals- 
worthy’s force of realism in both trilogies. She believes, however, that 
certain conservative tendencies that can be sensed in the first novel, The 


Man of Property, are developed further in A Modern Comedy. 
— D. Urnov 


WALT WHITMAN NEWSLETTER, IV: 4, December 1958. 


503. Warfel, Harry R. ‘The Structure of ‘Eidélons,’” pp. 103-105. It 
apparently has not been noted that, in addition to the atypical regularity of 
its four-line stanzas, ‘‘Eidélons” displays a further regularity ‘in the way 
the thought of the twenty-one stanzas is structured into five separate 
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units” in each of which “the initial stanza announces a proposition and 
the final stanza rises to a climatic statement in the progressively demon- 
strated thesis.” These units are: I, stanzas 1-5, “Nature Creates Eidélons’’; 
II, 5-8, “Men Create Eiddélons’”; III, 9-12, “The Mighty Earth-Eidé- 
lon’ ’’; IV, 13-17, Universe Is Composed of Spirit’; V, 18-21, “The 
Prophet-Bard’s Responsibility.” The poem “is a masterpiece of Emer- 
sonian ‘metre-making argument.’ ” 


WATERLOO REVIEW, I: 2, Winter 1959. 


504. Shrive, Norman. ‘“Granville-Barker and Edwardian Theatre,” PP: 
34-46. Literary history unfairly remembers Barker only for his scholarly 
writings on the drama. Actually, his dramatic experiments were a more 
vital contribution to “the basis of good modern theatre.” When young, 
he formed with George Bernard Shaw ‘‘a writer and actor-producer com- 
bination,” first in the Stage Society and then in the Court Theatre. His 
experimental matinees contrasted sharply with the stereotyped social 
comedy and melodrama of the period. He popularized ‘‘natural’” acting 
techniques, encouraged young playwrights, and selected plays for their 
rigid adherence to logic, commonsense, and realism. As a result, ‘‘the 
audience began to share in the drama,” rather than remain mere spectators. 
Despite his later reputation as a Shakespearean critic, Barker’s major 
achievement remains his youthful innovations in early 20th-century Eng- 
lish drama. 


505. Macpherson, Jay. “The Air-Born Helena,” pp. 48-54. The phantom 
Helena has had a tenuous but extraordinary durability that extends from 
ancient mythology to modern literature. Following her key role in the 
Homeric epics, she received attention from Stesichorus, Herodotus, Euri- 
pides, Plato, and Vergil, among others. Undergoing various transforma- 
tions, she fused with such Mediterranean nature goddesses as Astarte, 
Isis, and Demeter. Evolving afresh from the historical complex of Gnostic 
religion, she joined the heresiarch Simon Magus, prototype of the medi- 
oh Faustus legends. Around them developed literary patterns influential 
in later European literature, as in Spenser’s False Florimel and Milton's 
Paradise Regained. Making even later appearances in Pater, Symons, 
Yeats, and Du Maurier’s Trilby, Helena wanders through literature as a 
ubiquitous symbol of “undying fatal beauty.” 

— Ben Siegel 


WESTERN HUMANITIES REVIEW, XII: 4, Autumn 1958. 


506. Ghiselin, Brewster. “D. H. Lawrence in Bandol: A Memoir,” pp. 
293-305. When Ghiselin called as a stranger at Lawrence’s Bandol retreat 
in 1929, the author extended to him unstintedly the hospitality of his 
household and time. In numerous and extended conversations Lawrence 
expressed sensitively individualistic views on diverse subjects; for exam- 
ple: Lawrence’s restoration to clean usage (in Lady Chatterly’s Lover) of 
a few English words, long since lapsed into obscenity, alienated many 
among his following; Americans should study and know the American 
Indians, who have at best been observed only superficially by such a writer 
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as Mary Austin; England is a depressing pints because of its climate and 
the hopeless mood of its people, especially of its working classes; Keats 
falsifies “feeling for the world” in his poetry; ‘Oxford is squalid.” 


507. Nelson, Truman. ‘‘Walden on Trial,” pp. 307-311. The natural 
beauty of Walden, which was given to the people of Massachusetts as a 
memorial to Emerson and Thoreau by relatives and friends of the former, 
has been threatened by a particularly irresponsible violation of public trust. 
The Thoreau Society and the Save Walden Committee, by dint of extend- 
ed litigation and at great financial cost, have temporarily allayed the 
threat. The defense must continue. 


508. Eble, Kenneth E. “America’s Lonely Writers,” pp. 350-357. The 
writer, who today as always must of necessity work alone, is an anachron- 
ism in the modern world of corporate mechanization. Hawthorne, Emer- 
son, Thoreau in their time, like Howells in his, stood outside society. 
Today’s writer, lost in bigness, is even more isolated than were his prede- 
cessors. He is, however, more disposed to accept and adjust to his situ- 
ation, a fact which perhaps portends a more meaningful if less vigorous 
literature. 


509. Milstead, John. “The Structure of Modern Tragedy,” PP: 365-369. 
Three approaches to tragedy are discernible in the work of present day 


dramatists. One type of writer, represented by T. S. Eliot, utilizes myth - 


to render plausible the temporary acceptance of the ethical, intellectual 
structure of a bygone age. A second, though he insists upon tragedy, 
delineates man as the pawn of fate, a servitor of his libido, and the 
product of his environment; thus man is — of manifesting great- 
mess in tragic circumstances. Tennessee Williams, Sean O’Casey, and 
Arthur Miller write tragedy from this viewpoint. The third type of 
tragedian, though his values are modern, asserts the validity of values and 
the reality of man’s freedom to pursue values. This sort of tragedy has 
been undertaken with incomplete success by Robert Sherwood and Max- 
well Anderson, with more success by Eugene O'Neill. 


510. Vickery, John B. “Three Modes and a Myth,” pp. 371-387. The 
varied uses to which myth may be put in serving the uses of literature are 
well illustrated by the diverse employment of the Leda myth by W. B. 
Yeats, Aldous Huxley, and Robert Graves. Yeats uses the myth to stress 
the reality of an “historical continuum.” Huxley employs it to give ex- 
pression to his “ ‘sociological’ attitude.” For example, he is concerned 
about the impact upon the individual of the institution of marriage. 
Graves, more concerned with psychological considerations, dwells upon 
emotions generated by the circumstances of the narrative. These varying 
attitudes lead the three poets to employ widely different rhetorical devices 


in presenting the myth. 


511. Drew, Fraser Bragg. ‘The Gentleness of. Robinson Jeffers,” pp. 
379-381. Critical preoccupation with the brutality, violence, and lust in 
Jeffers’s poetry has obscured a quality of gentleness present in both the 
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work and the personality of the poet. Jeffers’s intimates know him to be 
a gentle man. Furthermore a discerning reading of his poetry reveals many 
instances of incidents of kindness and tenderness. Particularly is this true 


in The Loving Shepherd. 
— Hubert W. Smith 


THE WILLIAM AND MARY QUARTERLY, Third Series, XVI: 1, 
January 1959. 


512. Rozwenc, Edwin C. “Captain John Smith’s Image of America,” pp. 
26-36. Assumptions and metaphors used by Smith defend the historicity 
of much of his data. In the Generall Historie is a “spirit that we associate 
with the popular romances of the Elizabethan Age,” with Guy of War- 
wick, Tom of Lincoln, and Palmerin of England. Smith’s concept of his- 
tory and his literary imagination parallel Sir Walter Raleigh’s, who wrote 
that the purpose of history is to ‘teach by example of times past such 
wisdom as may guide our desires and actions.” Smith saw in America a 
land of opportunity and great natural beauty. While the “chivalric spirit 
of the Generall Historie” makes its defense by “Southerners . . . an auto- 
matic reflex,” Smith’s vision of America as “destiny and possibility” 
makes the work an “important part of the . . . cultural consciousness . . . 
of the promise of American life.” 

— Lee A. Burress, Jr. 


513. Green, David Bonnell. ‘Charles Ollier: An Early English Admirer 
of Walt Whitman,” pp. 106-108. Among the earliest of Whitman's 
English admirers, and one who has been overlooked, was the critic Charles 
Ollier. Mr. Green quotes at length from a letter written by Ollier to 
Leigh Hunt in February 1856. Ollier had just received from New York 
the first edition of the Leaves. The great names in English literature had 
their predecessors, Ollier tells Hunt: “But Walt is himself alone; himself 
in his mode of utterance, in his all-embracing philosophy, in his imagery, 
his descriptions, his word-craft, and in everything else. Oh the delight of 
getting into a new intellectual region!’ Ollier finds Whitman obscure, 
yet profound, and sees as his chief theme that of “his universal love . . . 
of his fellow-men.” Whitman is ‘‘a great poet—almost a prophet.” 


514. Brasher, Thomas L. “Whitman’s Conversion to Opera,” pp. 109- 
110. Whitman’s earliest critical reviews of opera, reviews not noted in 
Bobert Faner’s Walt Whitman and Opera, appeared in the Brooklyn 
Eagle on January 16 (Lucia di Lammermoor), February 13 (Nina Pazza 
per Amore), and March 6, 1847 (I Lombardi). Earlier in the Eagle, on 
April 3, 1846, Whitman had expressed contempt for the Italian opera at 
Palmo’s, finding in it nothing more than “‘agonized squalls.” Give him, 
he had said, republican “heart music” such as that of the Hutchinson 
Family. But his reviews of the three operas cited above expressed con- 
siderable delight in the Italian opera, and Whitman had come to the con- 
clusion that the Italian opera would tend “‘to elevate the standard of music 
in this country.”” As Faner’s book points out, Whitman retained this en- 
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thusiasm for the opera. New York's operatic revival in 1847 “worked a 
sea change” on Whitman. 


515. Stovall, Floyd. “An East Berlin Whitman,” pp. 111-113. Walt 
Whitman: Poetry and Prose, edited by Abe Capek and published in Berlin 
in 1958 by The Seven Seas Publishers, is one of a paperback series of works 
by writers in the English language. Capek, a Czechoslovakian scholar, has 
attempted to present “a selection of representative — and poetry from 
Whitman’s writings from his early youth to his old age.’ However, the 
selections emphasize, as the editor candidly admits, Whitman’s “material- 
ism, realism, and democracy.” As a result, they neglect Whitman’s equally 
considerable conservatism and idealism. Though the book, because of its 
distortion of the whole Whitman, will not do for the American reader, it 
should be useful for the European reader who does not have access to 
Whitman's complete works. 


516. White, William. “Whitman: A Current Bibliography,” pp. 113- 


114. 
—— Thomas L. Brasher 


WORD, XIV: 1, April 1958. 


517. Fischer, John L. ‘Social Influences in the Choice of a Linguistic 
Variant,” pp. 47-56. The choice between pronunciation variants -ing and 
-in, for present participles, shows manage to sex, economic class, pet- 
sonality, and mood of the speaker—as well as to the formality of the 
conversation and the specific verb used. The wider implication of this 
study is the pertinence of inquiries into the social factors in linguistic 


change. 
— Clyde Hankey 


WORLD THEATRE, VII: 1, Spring 1958. 


518. Gierow, Karl-Ragnar. ‘Eugene O’Neill’s Posthumous Plays,” Pp. 
46-52. Gierow describes the unfinished dramatic projects of O'Neill, 
“which, if he had had the physical strength and the time to finish .. . 
would have been dramatic ces on a scale never before seen in any 
theatre.” Thousands of sheets of detailed notes attest to plays partially 
written and destroyed. Besides already published t apnea works, an 
almost finished play, More Stately Mansions, and a one-acter, Hughie, 


survive. Autopsy revealed that O'Neill died from a rare degeneration of 
the cerebellum, probably dating to his college years; yet his cerebrum re- 
mained undamaged, his mind clear, though he could neither write nor 
dictate. “The last to date of the great tragic dramatists, his own life was 


a tragedy.” 


— John O. Waller 
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